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REVIEWS. 

Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. By Woodrow Wilson. 
[Epochs of American History.] New York and London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1893. — i2mo, xix, 326 pp., five maps. 

As a rule the writing of an abridged history is a very difficult and 
almost thankless task. In the little volume before us Professor 
Wilson aims to give " a sketch in broad outline," " a rapid synopsis 
... of the larger features of public affairs" during the seventy 
years, 1829-1889. He has endeavored to write a brief but syste- 
matic narrative that would interest the general reader, instruct and 
direct the student and aid the teacher. A carefully selected list of 
about fifty books of reference is given at the beginning, and at the 
head of each of the five parts into which the work is divided, 
extensive references are furnished under the subdivisions of " biblio- 
graphies," "historical maps," " general accounts," " special histories " 
and "contemporary accounts." The five historical maps that accom- 
pany the volume are so clear and instructive as to make the work 
valuable to every one who takes any interest in United States history. 
The classifications, the grouping of subjects and the titles of chapters 
and sections are peculiarly clever and helpful. 

The author has given the first third of his volume to the treat- 
ment of the period which was under the direct influence of General 
Jackson. Professor Wilson's insight into the tendencies of the times, 
the impulses of Jackson's nature, and into the effect which both had 
upon the contemporary political life, and especially the vivid manner 
in which all are characterized, indicate historical talent of an extra- 
ordinary quality. It is not so much in any originality of idea as in 
his frequently brilliant precision of expression. No one has ever 
said so much about this epoch in so few words as is expressed in the 
following sentences, taken almost at random: 

He [Jackson] impersonated the agencies which were to nationalize the 
government Those agencies may be summarily indicated in two words, 
"the West." They were agencies of ardor and muscle, without sensibility 
or caution. [Page 25.] 

Jackson's election was the people's revolution ; and he brought the people 
to Washington with him. [Page 27.] 

Jackson certainly embodied the spirit of the new democratic doctrines. 
His presidency was a time of riot and of industrial revolt, of brawling 
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turbulence in many quarters, and of disregard for law ; and it has been 
said that the mob took its cue from the example of arbitrary temperament 
set it by the president. [Page 1 1 5.] 

It is with all the more regret, therefore, that we find the author 
compelled to crowd the last fifty years of his whole period into the 
procrustean measure of two hundred pages. At times he shows 
evidence of being ill at ease under his limitation ; and the narrative 
in places becomes dogmatic, indistinct or abridged into inaccuracies. 
It will not suffice, with historical scholars, to assume that every 
threat of secession prior to Nullification was a sober exposition of 
the general interpretation of the constitution at the time. Nor will 
the average reader think the historian very clear and consistent in 
these sentences: 

The ground which Webster took, in short, was new ground ; that which 
Hayne occupied, old ground. . . . The right upon which Hayne insisted, 
indeed, was not the right of his state to secede from the Union, but the 
singular right to declare a law of the United States null and void by act of 
her own legislature and remain in the Union while denying the validity 
of its statutes. There were many public men, even in South Carolina, who 
held such claims to be ridiculous. [Page 47.] 

The author's reasoning on the subject of the sectionalization of the 
Union is nothing less than amazing. Taking von Hoist's striking 
sentence: "The Union was not broken up because sectional parties 
had been formed, but sectional parties were formed because the 
Union had actually become sectionalized," he proceeds: 

There had been nothing active on the part of the South in this progress. 
She had stood still while the rest of the country had undergone profound 
changes ; and, standing still, she retained the old principles which had once 
been universal. [Page 212.] 

The startling ellipsis here both of thought and of fact is probably 
due to the author's making a generalization while bearing in mind 
merely the economic conditions of the two sections ; for surely no 
scholar would venture to make deliberately the assertion that there 
was no change in the principles on which the South acted in 1820, 
1850 and 1 86 1. In fact, because the economic development of the 
South was no match for that of the North, she had to enlarge her 
political principles almost in exact proportion to Northern economic 
superiority. 

There are many indications that the volume was written with 
a view to brilliancy in style and arrangement rather than to a com- 
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plete mastery and sober presentation of all the facts. The author's 
statement (page 112) that by 1837 no Northern states except Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Ohio retained any property restriction upon 
manhood suffrage, overlooks the fact that the New York constitution 
of 182 1 and 1846 disfranchised all men of color not possessed of 
a freehold estate of the value of $250. A less excusable error is the 
assertion that the Peace Congress of 186 1 was "made up of dele- 
gates from all but the seceding states" (page 214); whereas neither 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, California nor Oregon was repre- 
sented there. We are also told that the processes of presidential 
reconstruction were complete in the adtumn of 1865 "in every state 
except Texas " (page 259). The author might have learned from 
Johnson's message of December 18, 1865 (McPherson, Reconstruction, 
p. 67) that Florida also was still in a transition state. 

Notwithstanding these and other mistakes, and in spite of an over- 
wrought style and many almost bewildering refinements of adjectives 
and phrases, it is impossible to criticise the little volume without 
reluctance. The sincerity and uncommon ability which Professor 
Wilson shows are worthy a much more elaborate work. In fact, it 
seems to me that only in such an undertaking will he be able to do 
his talent full iustice and perform his entire duty toward American 

history. 

Frederic Bancroft. 



History of the English Parliament, together with an account 
of the Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. By G. Barnett 
Smith. London, Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co., 1892. — Two 
volumes, 1167 pp. 

The author states that his is the first full and consecutive history 
of Parliament as a legislative institution from the earliest times to 
the present day. Many years have been occupied in collecting the 
material and writing the book. It was the plan of the author to 
give in foot-notes a complete list of the references upon which his 
various statements are based. But to do this, we are told, would 
occupy as much space as the text of the book. That is, there would 
have been four volumes instead of two. As published, little space 
is occupied with foot-notes. A chapter is devoted to the history 
of the parliament of Scotland, and another to the Irish legislature. 
Fac-similes of various documents appear in the book, such as the 
writ of Edward I directing the sheriffs of London to return two 



